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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeepers*  Chat  Thursday,  April,  24,1930. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:     "9f  Interest  to  the  Home  Executive."    Approved  by  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A« 

Publications  available:     "Convenient  Kitchens,"    and  "Sun  Suits  for  Children." 
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I  have  two  or  three  little  items  of  interest  this  morning,  before  we  settle 
down  to  the  business  in  hand. 

First,  here's  a  bit  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Edison.     "Women  today,"  says  Ma&  Edison, 
"are  too  prone  to  forget  the  importance  and&ignity  of  the  work  which  lies 
within  their  sphere.    The  term  housewife  is  the  worst  misnomer  we  have  in  our 
language.    A  married  woman  should  be  known  as  the  home  executive." 

What  say  j^ou?    Shall  we  insist  on  being  known  as  home  executives?     It  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  —  surely  the  term  housewife  is  out  of  place  in  this  modern  age. 

And  speaking  of  this  modern  age  —  did  you  hear  about  the  recent  builders'  con- 
vention which  was  held  in  Copenhagen?    At  this  convention,  an  "ideal  home"  was 
opened  for  inspection. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  a  new  kind  of  door-mat.    When  stepped  on,  it  would 
automatically  go  into  a  sort  of  spasm  and  brush  your  shoes — clean.     On  the  beds 
were  rubber  air  mattresses.     The  dining-room  table  had  a  glass  top  which  made 
tablecloths  unnecessary.     It  was  no  effort. to  open  doors  or  windows.  Just 
press  a  button.    A  pneumatic  tube  was  installed,  to  whisk  letters  sway  to  the 
post  office.     Bit  —  with  all  these  astonishing  gadgets  to  make  home  "livable," 
the  cat  had  to  be  put  out  in  the  same  old  way. 

And  now,  having  settled  the  question  of  housewife  versus  home  executive,  having 
mentioned  this  modern  age,  and  disposed  of  the  family  cat,  we  are  about  to  begin 
on  the  business  in  hand. 

The  business  in  hand  today  is  kitchens.    Did  you  ever  have  a  summer  kitchen? 
We  did  -  a  big  room,  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  house.     When  I  think 
of  the  steps  I  took,  as  a  small  child,  from  the  house  to  the  summer  kitchen  — 
well,  I  agree  with  Miss  Geneva  Bane  of  Ohio,  that  the  summer  kitchen  is  a  relic 
of  the  old  slave  days.    Miss  Bane  declares  that  no  family  can  afford  to  equip 
two  kitchens,  and  that  one  kitchen  with  good  equipment,  arranged  to  save  steps, 
with  light  falling  on  the  work  rather  than  on  the  worker,  and  good  ventilation 
at  all  times,  is  better  than  all  the  summer  kitchens  you  con  build. 
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In  eight  years,  Miss  Bane  has  visited  and  scored  hundreds  of  kitchens  in  Ohio 
farm  homes.     At  one  home  the  woman  who  met  her  at  the  door  inquired,  "Which 
kitchen  do  ;'ou  want  to  score''     I  have  three."     It  developed  that  one  was  a 
regular  kitchen,  another  was  the  summer  kitchen,  and  the  third  was  a  pantry 
kitchen  where  an  oil  stove  was  occasionally  used. 

Do  you  know  when  summer  kitchens  were  started?     In  the  years  when  it  was  possible 
to  have  two  or  three  women  to  do  the  housework.     We  are  living  in  a  new  age,  and 
our  kitchens  must  he  one-woman  kitchens,  where  the  work  can  he  done  with  the 
least  time  and  effort  possible,  for  this  one  woman  has  other  things  to  do  beside 
her  daily  household  duties.     It  is  she  who  teaches  the  Sunday  school  class, 
helps  with  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  missionary  societies,  works  in  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Parent-Teachers'  association,  is  a  leader  in 
extension  projects,  and  takes  part  in  community  activities.     That  is  why  ner 
routine  household  duties  must  be  performed  with  the  least  physical  and  mental 
wear  and  tear,  and  is  another  reason  for  abandoning  the  double-kitchen  idea  in 
favor  of  one  kitchen,  efficiently  arranged,  well-aired,  and  lighted. 

So  much  for  the  kitchens.     If  that  is  not  enough,  and  if  your  are  interested  in 
making  --our  kitchen  one  of  these  "efficiently  arranged,  well-aired,  and  lighted" 
rooms,  I  can  send    you  a  bulletin  which  will  be  a  delight  to  your  heart.  "Con- 
venient Kitchens"  is  the  name  of  this  bulletin  —  it  describes  every  detail  of 
a  convenient  kitchen,  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  lighting,  the  sink,  the  stove, 
the  work  centers,  the  rest  corner,  and  —  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  red  gcraniu: 
in  the  south  window. 

Speaking  of  red  geraniums  — •  do  you  know  that  many  people  still  believe  that 
plants  should  be  removed  from  sleeping  rooms  at  night?     In  many  hospitals,  it 
is  a  regular  practice  to  remove  flowers  and  plants  from  the  rooms  at  night,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  they  are  in  some  way  injurious  to  the  patients. 

The  fact  is,  that  instead  of  being  harmful ,  the  plants  are  beneficial,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  IP.  Woods,  who  is  director  of  scientific  work  for  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    During  the  day,  the  plants  give  off  oxygen  and  moisture,  and 
take  up  carbon  dioxide.    At  night,  these  processes  slow  down,  and  small  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  are  given  off,  but  a  whole  greenhouse  full  of  plants  would 
not  give  off  enough  carbon  dioxide  to  injuriously  affect  the  comaosition  of  the 
air.     So,  if  we  want  to  have  plants  in  our  bedrooms,  it's  all  right. 

The  only  occasion  for  removing  plants  and  flowers  from  sleeping  rooms  is  in  the 
case  of  poisonous  plants,  and  in  cases  of  people  who  suffer  from  hay  fever.  In 
these  crses,  explains  Doctor  Woods,  plants  and  flowers  to  which  the  oatient  is 
sensitive  should  not  be  in  the  room  at  any  time. 

Now  let's  see  —  where  do  we  go  from  here?     We  havenH  mentioned  vitamins  today, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  keep  up  with  what's  new  in  vitamins.    You  know  that 
green  vegetables  are  a  splendid  source  of  vitamins.    Well,  many  people  believed, 
until  recently,  that  green  tea  might  be  a  source  of  vitamins.     Suppose  they  got 
the  idea  from  the  fact  that  green  tea  is  made  from  the  young,  tender  leaves  of 
the  tea  plant.     And  then  there  were  distributors  of  certain  kinds  of  Japan  green 
tea  who  claimed  that  their  product  was  "rich  in  vitamin  C."    However,  tests 
ma.de  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  on  three  samples  of  green  tea  showed  that 
they  are  not  "rich  in  Vitamin  C."    Don't  let  that  keep  you  from  drinking  tea,  if 
you  like  it. 
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v7ould  you  like  to  know  about  another  vitamin  test,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics?     This  test  was  made  on  ripe  olives,  of  the  Manzanillo  variety,  a 
medium-sized  olive  grown  in  California.     The  test  showed  that  ripe  Manzanillo 
olives  are  rich  in  Vitamin  A.     "An  olive  a  day,  for  Vitamin  A."    No  trouble  at 
all,  I  assure  you  —  poetry  like  that  just  comes  to  me,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment . 

There's  one  more  item  on  ray  list  today  —  children's  clothing. 

"Clothes  may  not  make  the  man,"  says  Miss  Callahan  of  Ohio,  "but  the  clothes 
he  wears  when  he  is  a  child  certainly  do  play  a  large  part  in  determining  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  will  be  when  he  grows  up.    Recent  findings  of  science  on  the 
far-reaching  importance  of  habits  formed  in  childhood,  and  on  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  direct  sunlight  on  the  body,  establish  beyond  question  the  importance 
of  proper  clothing  for  the  little  tot." 

Especially  in  spring,  with  changing  weather  and  fluctuating  temperatures,  cloth- 
ing which  can  be  adapted  to  meet  these  changes  is  desirable.     Por  example,  two 
light-weight  garments  are  better  than  one  heavy  one.    Then  one  garment  can 
easily  be  removed  in  warmer  tines.     Two  light-weight  garments  are  really  warmer 
than  one  heavy  garment,  because  the  air  between  the  layers  helps  to  keep  the 
body  heat  in.     A  light  weight,  closely  --/oven  coat,  loose  enough  to  wear  com- 
fortably over  a  sweater,  is  a  good  choice  for  almost  any  child.     A  combination 
of  undergarments,  dresses  or  suits,  and  wraps  which  lend  themselves  easily  to 
adjustment  for  changing  temperatures,  is  better  than  a  few  heavy  garments  suited* 
only  to  bitter  cold  wea.th.er.    Miss  Callahan  warns  mothers  to  remember  that  the 
child  needs  to  be  dressed  warmly,  without  being  "bundled  up."    He  should  be  able 
to  move  about  and  play  comfortably,  without  interference. 

Which  reminds  me  —  have  you  made  any  sun-suits  for  your  children  this  spring? 
I  have  seen  some  charming  ones  —  dainty  garments  for  the  little  girl,  with  a 
parky  hat  to  match,  and  attractive  suits  for  the  little  boy.     There  are  pictures 
of  these  in  the  sun-suit  leaflet.     I  don't  believe  you'll  need  to  use  anything 
but  a  romper  pattern  for  these  suits,  if  you're  handy  with  your  scissors. 

The  leaflet  is,  "  Sun  Suits  for  Children,"     and  there's  no  better  time  than  now 
to  get  these  garments  made. 

Tomorrow:     "New  Spring  Coats  for  the  House-  Inside  and  Out." 
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